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PUGUS TUS CADODGE. 


+ HE country on the west side of the Mississippi river, 
| together with New Orleans, was ceded by the 

Mowmates} king of France to the king of Spain, by treaty of 
Cae 3d, 1762. The first Spanish Commandant at St. 
Louis arrived there November 29th, 1770. The transfer of 
government did not change the manners, customs or language 
of the people, which continued to be French. About. 1790 
Americans began to find their way over the river, attracted 
by offers of land from the Spanish government; many also 
having a presentiment that the country would eventually fall 
into the hands of the United States. They were the vanguard 
of that movement which has since spread American institutions 
to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

Among the earliest of these adventurers was Israel Dodge, 
then a young man of thirty years, sprung from the hardy 
stock of Tristram Dodge, one of the original proprietors and 
settlers of Block Island upon the Atlantic coast in 1661. 

Israel Dodge, at the age of fifteen, had gone on a slaver to 
the coast of Africa, at seventeen joined the Connecticut troops 
in the army of the Revolution, was wounded at Brandywine, 
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served at the extreme outposts of Fort Jefferson and Kaskas- 
kia on the Mississippi river, and afterwards shared the 
exposures and perils of the “dark and bloody ground” in the 
settlement of Kentucky. He occupied grants of land at New 
Bourbon, near St. Genevieve, that were made to him by the 
Spanish government. Before 1800 he had opened a large 
farm, built mills, distilleries, and breweries, and carried on a 
prosperous trade, as was certified by the Commandant at New 
Bourbon. Lieutenant-Governor Delassus, in the concession of 
December 11th, 1800, called him “one of the most ancient 
inhabitants of the country” (Am. State Papers, Public Lands, 
Vol. VIL. p. 49). Upon the purchase of Louisiana by the 
United States, he was present at St. Louis to greet the stars 
and stripes as they were unfurled in that city, March t1oth, 
1804. The same year, October 1st, he was appointed Sheriff 
of the District of St. Genevieve, by Wm. Henry Harrison, 
«Governor of Indiana Territory and of the District of Louisi- 
ana.” His son Henry acted as deputy, and was appointed 
Sheriff after the death of his father in 1806. 

Henry Dodge and Christiana, daughter of James McDon- 
ald, were married in the year 1800, at the respective ages of 
nineteen and fifteen, at the Bonhomme Settlement, a few miles 
west of St. Louis. She was born near Bardstown, Ky., and 
came with her parents to Upper Louisiana in 1796. Of their 
thirteen children, nine grew to maturity, viz.: 


Nancy.—Married (1) George W. Scott, marshal of Arkansas Ty.; (2) Gaines 
P. Kingsbury, Lt. U. S. Rangers; (3) Joseph Ward, of Milwaukee. 

Lours1ANA.—Married Wi. Israel Madden, member of First Constitutional 
Convention of Wisconsin, from Iowa County. 

Henry Larayerre.—Sheriff of Iowa County, Wis., Captain Volunteers in 
Black-Hawk war, U.S. Agent for Navajos; captured and burnt at the 
stake by Indians in New Mexico, 1856. 

AUGUSTUS CESAR. 

ELIZABETH.—Married Paschal Bequette, Captain in Black-Hawk war. 

Mary.—Married John Dement, aid to Gov. Reynolds, with rank of Colonel in 
Black-Hawk war. ; 

SELINA.—Married Majers F. Truett. 

CHRISTIANA H,—Married James Clarke, Governor of Iowa Territory, 1845-6. 

ViIRGINIA.—Married Henry A. Haydn, of Milwaukee. : ; 
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Augustus Cesar Dodge was born January 2d, 1812, at St. 
Genevieve, then in the Territory of Louisiana. This town, 
sixty miles below St. Louis, is the oldest settlement on the 
west side of the Mississippi river. It was commenced in 1735 
by a few French people who moved over from Kaskaskia. 
The old village, «Le Vieux Village,” was inundated in the 
great flood of 1785, when it was abandoned for the present 
site of the town. French manners and customs and a patois 
of the language prevail there to this day. 

After the admission of the State of Louisiana into the Union, 
the name “Territory of Louisiana” was changed to that of 
“Territory of Missouri,” June 4th, 1812. Under that govern- 
ment, and the government of the State of Missouri, established 
in 1820, the boy passed his early years. 

The period of his birth was tumultuous. The month before, 
the great earthquake at New Madrid had filled the adjacent 
country with apprehension and terror, paralyzing commerce 
and trade, discouraging immigration to the region. A few 
months after his birth, war broke out between the United 
States and Great Britain. British emissaries had excited the 
savages to attacks upon our frontiers. His father, who was 
skilled in arms, and a famous shot with the rifle, and distin- 
guished for his knowledge of Indian character, raised a 
mounted rifle company, and in September, 1812, was appointed 
major of the Territorial militia. In recognition of his services, 
and for his valor and sagacity, President Madison appointed 
him Brigadier-General of the militia of the Missouri “Terri- 
tory, “to rank from January 17th, 1814.” 

Upon the return of peace, his father was variously employed 
in mining and smelting, and the manufacture of salt. The 
following reminiscence of a visit to the family is given by the 
Rev. John M. Peck, under date of November 5th, 1818: 
«At sunrise, I was on my way down the country from St. 
Genevieve, and after about fifteen miles’ ride, was at the cabins 
of General Henry Dodge, who was then a salt manufacturer 
at the Mississippi Saline. The Dodge family were from Con- 
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necticut, and anciently a family of Baptists. Doctor Israel 
Dodge, father to the gentleman whose hospitality I was shar- 
ing, had migrated to St. Genevieve before 1794; for in 
February of that year Elder Josiah Dodge made him a visit, 
and went over to the Illinois country and baptized four persons 
in Fountain Creek; the first instance of the ordinance of 
baptism being administered by a Protestant in these ends of 
the earth. The wife of General Dodge was a firm and zeal- 
ous Baptist, and joined the church in early life. After break- 
fast and a season of devotion, I rode through the barrens to 
John Du Vols’, a Baptist, where I passed the night.” 

There were scanty facilities for education in that region. 
The only school the boy attended for a few months was kept 
in a log school-house, in which light came through greased 
paper in a horizontal aperture; pencils were made from a 
bullet beaten into shape and hammered to a point; pens were 
made with a Barlow knife, and ink from the boiling of butter- 
nut bark or gunpowder. Meanwhile, the boy gained hardi- 
hood, strength and self-reliance in the rough and rugged life 
of the time, and in the industrial training of a busy home. 

Upon the removal of the family to the “Fever river lead 
mines,” in 1827, Augustus accompanied his mother and sisters 
on the steamboat “Indiana” from St. Louis. The passage 
book of the steamboat is preserved by Mr. Julius F. Tallant, 
of Burlington, son of the owner. The list of cabin passengers 
contains these names: ‘Mr. Madden and lady, one child and 
two servants; Mr. St. Vrain, lady, three children, one servant; 
Miss Gear; Mrs. Dodge and son, two children and one servant; 
Mrs. Boyer and child; Mrs. Sparks; Mr. Dent; Mr. Farn- 
ham; Major Marsten,” etc., etc. At the same time his father 
went horseback from St. Genevieve through the State of 
Illinois, conducting horses and cattle, with the household 
effects, and the slaves he had inherited from his father. He 
told the slaves of his going to a part of the country where 
they would be free, promising them land and oxen, if they 
were faithful to him; otherwise, he said, they might choose 
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their masters, and he would sell them. They stood by their 
master, and in due time each received from him forty acres of 
land, a yoke of oxen, and a horse. 

In consequence of low water in the Mississippi, the passen- 
gers upon the “Indiana” had to make their voyage from the 
foot of the Lower Rapids on a keel boat. It was laden with 
supplies and tools for the miners. The apartment for passen- 
gers was divided by a partition; the ladies in one end, the men 
in the other; there were no berths; all slept upon the floor. 
Their fare was hard-tack and black coffee, pickled pork, 
much of it rusty, and beans; except when an Indian upon the 
shore held up a leg of venison, and proposed swapping; when 
they were glad to swap anything for fresh meat, and the 
Indians were as glad to take pork in exchange. They got 
supplies of drinking water by going ashore and filling jugs 
from springs. The boat was pulled against the current by 
thirty or more French boatmen; sometimes they walked along 
the shore with a long rope drawn over their shoulders, che 
cordelle; when the wind was favorable a sail was raised; 
where there was proper depth of water, they “ polled; where 
they could catch hold of limbs and brush, they “ bushwacked.” 
Indians were the sole occupants of the country on both sides 
of the river. - At the present site of the city of Rock Island, 
Ill., they saw Black-Hawk, Keokuk, Poweshiek, Wapello, 
Mahaska, and other chiefs and braves of the Sacs and Foxes, 
decked in gaudy attire, seeming like lords of the soil. It was 
their favorite haunt, and the largest Indian town in the north- 
west. 

Upon arriving at Galena, July 4th, 1827, they found the 
town in a state of excitement and alarm from fear of the hostile 
Winnebagoes, who had committed several murders the week 
previous near Prairie du Chien, had fired upon and assaulted 
keel boats descending the river, and were threatening, it was 
reported, to exterminate the miners. 

The day that Henry Dodge arrived he was waited upon by 
some of the citizens who were organizing a military company, 
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and requested to take command of the forces for the defence 
of the mining disttict. He at once ordered the erection of 
block houses and the manufacture of spikes, to be affixed to 
long poles, and co-operated with Governor Cass and General 
Atkinson in overawing the Winnebagoes and securing a sur- 
render of the murderers. Young Augustus was eager to 
share in the fray. When told that he was too young, not 
large enough to carry a gun, he appealed to his father, who 
found a small shot gun, which he examined, picked the flint, 
loaded, and gave him, saying, “Shoot well, my boy.” He 
marched with W. S. Hamilton’s company (a son of Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York) from Gratiot’s Grove to English 
Prairie, where they swam the Wisconsin river, and again swam 
it at the portage, and on their return, re-swam it at both points. 
His life-long friend, Hon. George W. Jones, was with him 
in this expedition, and says: ‘He and I campaigned together. 
We slept, and sweetly too, o’er nights, with our saddles for 
pillows, resting upon the under saddle-blanket, with no other 
cover than the upper saddle-blanket, save the starry heavens; 
frequently we swam rivers together, drawing our hastily con- 
structed rafts, laden with men who could not swim; at one 
time for several days our only rations were fresh beef killed 
and butchered upon the ground, the hard-cooked and burnt 
part being used as bread, we having none of the staff of life, 
and being without flour to make it.” He was present at the 
capture of Decorah’s village on the Baraboo, and saw the sur- 
render of “ Red Bird,” the “Sun,” and four other murderers. 
«Red Bird” came to his father with extended hands, saying: 
“See, my hands are white; they are not stained with the 
blood of.the white man.” The murderers were tried and 
convicted, and afterwards pardoned by President Adams. 
Meanwhile « Red Bird” pined in prison and died. Upon the 
restoration of peace and confidence, Henry Dodge located, 
November 3d, 1827, at a point where there was an exposure 
of mineral near the surface and where there had been Indian 
diggings. The place became known as Dodge’s Grove; it 
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was about forty-five miles northeast of Galena and three and 
one-half miles from the present site of Dodgeville, lowa county, 
Wisconsin. Rude cabins at once arose; a stockade fort was 
erected; all hewn with the axe, without a particle of sawed 
stuff. The business of. mining and smelting was carried on 
successfully. In these labors Augustus was a man of all 
work, ready with pick and spade, loading ore and lead, driv- 
ing ox-team, feeding furnaces, and lending a hand in the 
thousand and one cares of a frontier home. 

Being in the Indian country, Henry Dodge cultivated 
friendly relations with the Indians, made them presents, and 
paid them rent, as he would have paid the United States, had 
our Government owned the lands. At the same time the officers 
of the Indian department regarded him as a trespasser, and 
ordered him off. Augustus, referring to the occasion in 
after years in Congress, speaking in vindication of the Ameri- 
can pioneer, gave the following account of the scene: ‘The 
first official documents I ever remember to have heard read, 
were read at my father’s log cabin, by the officers and agents 
of the United States, to himself and neighbors, who had 
assembled to hear them. They were mandates, commanding 
us in the name and by the authority of ‘Uncle Sam,’ not 
exactly to disperse, but to withdraw from the country in 
which we had then settled, under the general pains and penal- 
ties of the law in such case made and provided; but more 
particularly of expulsion at the point of the bayonet. But we 
did not go. We treated the officers with every civility in our 
power, and informed them that any other order they might 
issue, than one to abandon the premises upon which we had 
settled, should be promptly obeyed. Owing to our interior 
position, and the rigors of the climate, at the time of which I 
now speak, these settlers were not marched upon ‘by the 
regular soldiers, but maintained their position.” About two 
years after their settlement upon these lands, they were ceded 
to the United States by treaty. Five years after, they were 
brought into market. Then came the anxiety and excitement 
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of the land sales, which were held at Mineral Point. Augus- 
tus attended them with the settlers; they took their rifles and 
«duckers”’ with them, “to use up and dispose of any specu- 
lator that might bid against them for their homes.” At one 
period Augustus was confined to the house for nine months 
from a severe injury by scalding one of his limbs. A Winne- 
bago squaw treated it successfully with poultices of herbs and 
roots. He improved his enforced rest by a course of reading 
in the best books, especially the Bible, Plutarch’s Lives, and 
Shakespeare. 

Upon the breaking out of the Black-Hawk war in 1832, 
Henry Dodge, who was. colonel iu the militia of Michigan 
Territory, by appointment of Gov. Cass since 1829, saw the 
peril to which the mining settlements were exposed. On the 
25th of April he was directed by Brig.-General Atkinson, U. 
S. A., commanding the Right Wing, Western Department, to 
raise aS many mounted men as could be obtained in the min- 
ing district of Iowa County, Michigan Territory, for service 
against the hostile Indians. This order was promptly obeyed. 
On the 8th of May, Col. Dodge wrote Gov. Reynolds, of 

Illinois, for information as to the movements of the troops of 
‘that State, asking that a part of them might be sent across 
Rock river, to co-operate with a mounted force to be raised 
in the lead mines. At the same time, with twenty-five of his 
neighbors, and accompanied by his sons, Henry L. and 
Augustus C., all well mounted, he started on an expedition by 
way of Apple river and Buffalo Grove towards Rock river, to 
ascertain the position and movements of the enemy. They 
had gone to within a few miles of the ground of Stillman’s 
defeat, when they heard of it by a night express from Gov. 
Reynolds, warning Col. Dodge of imminent danger to the 
mining settlements. They immediately returned home, and 
Col. Dodge summoned the people to erect stockade forts and 
organize for defense. Many forts were erected. Fort Union, 
near Dodgeville, was the headquarters of Col. Dodge. For 
two months, throughout the valley of Rock river, and to 
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within twelve miles of Galena, the savages spared neither age, 
sex nor condition; in some cases eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of their victims. Augustus was elected lieutenant 
of volunteers for home protection. He made several expedi- 
tions against bands of Indians who were prowling around. 
He was not out all of the time, but took his turn in duty at 
Fort Union, where his mother and other members of the 
family were. ‘We would go out,” he said, “have a fight, 
whip the Indians, come back to the fort, and remain; when 
the captain would go out in like manner, while we remained 
to protect the settlement.” Mr. John Lindsey, who was 
orderly sergeant in Capt. Gentry’s company, gives the follow- 
ing reminiscence: “On the 18th of June, Col. Dodge wanted 
some one to carry a dispatch to Gen. Atkinson, then stationed 
near where Hennepin now is, to inform him of the engage- 
ment on the 16th (the battle on the Pecatonica, near Woiota). 
Willard and myself volunteered. We went; the journey 
occupying three days and eight hours there and back; the 
little sleep we got was while we grazed our horses. When 
we got back to Fort Union, A. C. Dodge, then a young man 
of about twenty years of age, met us and took our horses, 
and sent us into the house, where we were kindly received by 
the colonel; his daughter prepared breakfast for us, of which 
we partook heartily. Henry Dodge was always noted for his 
hospitality and friendship to every person with whom he came 
in contact.” In the hot pursuit of Saturday, the 21st of July, 
the young man served as aid to his father, and marched in the 
advance, all day in the rain, from five o’clock in the morning 
until the same hour in the evening, when they overtook Black- 
Hawk and his forces at the “ Wisconsin Heights.” Mr. Lind- 
sey said: “At the battle of Wisconsin river, Col. Dodge’s 
troops were the first to engage the Indians, and held the 
ground until Gen. Henry’s troops came up. The Indians, on 
seeing Henry’s troops, retreated, crossing the Wisconsin 
river. We could not follow them immediately, as all the 
troops were out of rations. We laid by about a week; then 
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followed their trail to the Bad Axe, and came up with them at 
the mouth of that river, and had another engagement. The 
Indians were in the thick willow brush and fought from there; 
we were in open ground. There was one of Dodge’s men 
killed and several wounded, and some of the regular troops 
were killed. The Indians attempted to swim the main body 
of the Mississippi river, and were nearly all killed in crossing. 

Augustus Cesar Dodge, when a boy, was respected by 
every one with whom he was acquainted, always being oblig- 
ing, respectful, and kind to every one. In the battle of the 
Wisconsin, he conducted himself bravely, always appearing 
cheerful and obliging to the men, while on the march or 
camping out. The characteristics that were so much admired 
in the man were plainly visible in the boy.” 

‘While the Black-Hawk war was in progress, Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States, appointed Henry 
Dodge major of the battalion of mounted Rangers, to rank as 
such from June 21st, 1832, five days after the battle of 
Pecatonica. In this capacity, he performed efficient service in 
the protection of the frontiers and in the pacification of the 
Indian tribes in the northwest. The following year he was 
appointed Colonel of the United States Dragoons, and in 1834 
conducted a military expedition among the Camanches, 
Kiowas and other wild tribes in the southwest, and in 1835 
an expedition to the Rocky Mountains by way of the Platte 
river, returning by the Arkansas river. 

During these years the family divided their time between 
their residence near Dodgeville and St. Genevieve. Augustus 
rode to the latter place on horseback in 1833, his mother and 
sisters having gone down by the Mississippi river. Intent to 
avail himself of educational advantages that had previously 
been beyond his reach, he put himself for a few months under 
the instruction of Prof. Joseph Hertich, a Swiss gentleman 
and ripe scholar, who taught an academy near St. Genevieve; 
the youthful daughter of Prof. Hertich assisted her father in 
teaching grammar and other branches, and helped his scholars 
in their studies. 
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On returning to the mining region, the young man applied 
himself to the care of his father’s affairs and to mining and 
smelting. ‘I overtook him one day,” says the Hon. George 
W. Jones, “on the road to Galena, driving two teams of oxen, 
resting on his wagon—Joe the negro man having broken 
down — snow from five to ten inches deep; I saw them cook- 
ing and eating their dinner of pickled pork, hard-tack, and 
strong cheese in the back room of Mr. Atchison’s ware-house.” 

Meanwhile the Territory of Wisconsin, extending from Lake 
Michigan to the Missouri river, was organized in 1836, and 
his father appointed governor. In February, 1837, he visited 
the national capital, where, as the son of one who had the 
President’s high appreciation, and a national reputation. for 
services in the Black-Hawk war and for western expeditions, 
and through the attentions of his uncle, Senator Linn, and of 
his friend, Mr. Jones, who was then Delegate from the new 
Territory, he enjoyed unusual facilities for seeing the public 
men of the time and observing public affairs. On the 4th of 
March, he saw Andrew Jackson make his farewell bow to the 
people from the east portico of the capitol, and witnessed the 
inauguration of Martin Van Buren as President. He saw 
Col. Benton, and recalled his father’s expressed gratification 
at his election to the Senate in 1820, as one of his earliest 
memories. Hastening homeward in company with Mr. Jones, 
on the 19th of March, he was united in marriage, near St. 
Genevieve, with Miss Clara A. Hertich, daughter of Prof. 
Hertich, mentioned above. Her mother, Mercelite de Villars, 
was of the family of M. de Villars, a French gentleman, who 
came to New Orleans, February 12th, 1777, as one of the 
commissioners appointed by the French government for the 
purchase of goods in that market for the French West India 
Islands. 

In 1838, Mr. Dodge was appointed by President Van Buren 
Register of the United States Land Office at Burlington, and 
removed to that city, which was his home the rest of his life. 
The land office was opened the 18th of June; first in a log 
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house on Jefferson, between Front and Main streets; subse- 
quently in a frame building on the southeast corner of Third 
and Columbia streets. Here, under the shade of a primeval 
elm that stood near the window, the land was offered to public 
sale or “outcry” on the rgth of November. In that month 
the receipts of the office were $295,495.61. The occasion 
was described by a citizen of Burlington, John B. Newhall, in 
his « Sketches of Iowa”: ‘Many are the ominous indications 
of the approach among the settlers of the land sale. Every 
dollar is sacredly treasured up. The precious ‘mint drops’ 
take to themselves wings and fly away from the merchant’s 
till to the farmer’s cupboard. Times are dull in the towns; 
for.the settler’s home is dearer and sweeter than the merchant’s 
sugar and coffee. At length the wished-for day arrives. The 
suburbs of the town present the scene of a military camp. 
The settlers have flocked from far and near. The hotels are 
thronged to overflowing. Bar-rooms, dining-rooms, and 
wagons are metamorphosed into bed-rooms. The sale being 
announced from the land office, the township bidder stands 
near by with the registry book in hand, each settler’s name 
attached to his respective quarter or half section, and thus he 
bids off in the name of the whole township for each respective 
claimant. A thousand settlers are standing by, eagerly listen- 
ing when their quarter shall be called off. The crier has 
passed the well-known numbers. His home is secure. He 
feels relieved. The litigation of claim-jumping is over for- 
ever. He is lord of the soil. With an independent step he 
walks into the land office, opens the time-worn saddle-bags, 
and counts out the two hundred or four hundred dollars, silver 
and gold, takes his certificate from the general government, 
and goes his way rejoicing. Such a scene have I witnessed, 
which continued for three successive weeks, in which time 
nearly half a million of money was taken from the actual 
settlers of lowa. It is an interesting sight to witness thou- 
sands of our fellow-beings who, having planted themselves in 
a new country, are patiently waiting for the hour to arrive 
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when they can buy the homes and the land from which they 
earn their bread. These are the embryo scenes in the settle- 
ment of this new country which mark the progress of the 
pioneer, who, as yesterday, verging upon the forests of Ohio 
and Kentucky, is now beyond the western shore of the Mis- 
SiSsippi.” 

As the settlers mostly made their claims before township 
and section lines were run by the United States surveyors, 
some arrangement was necessary to fix boundaries. Each 
neighborhood or township had its committee for the purpose, 
which usually adjusted matters satisfactorily to the parties in 
interest. Disputes, however, that “claim associations” could 
not adjust sometimes arose, which were carried to the “Land 
Office,” occasioning much excitement, leading in a few 
instances to bloody contests. In these circumstances the final 
reference was the Register. His integrity, his impartial and 
friendly spirit, won the confidence of contestants, so that they 
agreed in advance to accept his decision, and afterwards 
showered blessings upon him for composing their differences. 
He was also of service to many in obtaining for them the kind 
of funds which the government demanded. After paying a 
discount, some found their money to be below what was 
required to pay for their land. In these cases, Mr. Dodge 
often loaned the deficit, says an old pioneer, “without note, 
receipt or anything else, and then took the man to his house 
and kept him free of cost, until he was ready to gohome. He 
had about as much custom at his house as any of the hotels.” 
In the laborious duties of his office, Mr. Dodge was fortunate 
in securing Mr. Bernhart Henn, from the United States Land 
Office at Mineral Point, for his clerk. Mr. Henn was subse- 
quently member of Congress from the First District, 1851- 
1855. 

On the 14th of January, 1839, Mr. Dodge was appointed 
by Gov. Lucas Brigadier-General of the Second Brigade of 
the first division of the militia of lowa Territory. 

At the celebration of the 4th of July in Burlington, in 1839, 
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held in what was afterwards known as the “Old Zion 
Church,” Mr. Dodge read the “Declaration of Independence ;” 
the oration was pronounced by James W. Grimes; prayer was 
offered by the Rev. John Batchelder; Gov. Lucas presided. 

In the fall of this year the southern border of the Territory, 
adjacent to the State of Missouri, was the scene of much 
excitement. “%‘hat State had laid claim to a strip of the border, 
on the ground that “the rapids of the river Des Moines,” 
named in her constitution to indicate the line of her northern 
boundary, meant some riffles of the river Des Moines, not the 
lower rapids of the Mississippi river, which had been known 
under that name from the days of the French possession of 
the country, “les rapids de la riviere Des Moines;” as the 
upper rapids had been known as the Rock River Rapids, 
“les rapides de la riviere de la Roche.” Over this strip the 
State of Missouri asserted jurisdiction, which was resisted by 
the people living upon it. They were indignant at the attempt 
to bring them within the jurisdiction and laws of a State, in 
which they had not intended to settle, and in which, on 
account of their repugnance to the institution of domestic 
slavery, Mr. Dodge said afterwards in Congress: “I affirm 
that they will never live.” Many of these pioneers had settled 
upon this tract in 1833 and 1834, and had lived under the 
successive Territorial governments of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, never dreaming for a moment that they were to be 
subjected to a jurisdiction, alien to their views, feelings and 
habits. The authorities of Van Buren County, Iowa Terri- 
tory, and of Clark County, Missouri, were arrayed against 
each other. Gov. Lucas and Gov. Boggs issued counter 
proclamations. Each called out their militia. 

On the 7th of December, Major-General J. B. Browne, of 
the first division, lowa militia, called a mounted company 
from Gen, Dodge’s brigade, and on the 11th, the entire 
brigade, to take the field. The mounted company was 
known as the “ Burlington troops.” After reaching Farming- 
ton, Van Buren County, Gen. Dodge was sent on the 13th, 
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with Major J. A. Clark, of Ft. Madison, and James Church- 
man, Esq., of Dubuque, to the encampment of Missouri 
troops, at Waterloo, Clark County, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing information and effecting some compromise as to the 
existing difficulties; “this duty to be performed in the 
most courteous, quiet and pacific manner; the gentlemen to go 
unarmed, and to make their report to the commanding gen- 
eral at his headquarters, with the least possible dclayas ame 
friendly conference followed. The result was an amicable 
settlement. The troops were disbanded on the following day. 

On the 3d of February, 1840, Mr. Dodge was elected alder- 
man by the people of Burlington; his commission was signed 
by Gov. Lucas and James Clarke, Secretary of the Territory. 

In the summer of 1840 he was nominated for Delegate to 
Congress. The following correspondence shows the spirit 
and circumstances of the occasion: : 


BURLINGTON, July 12th, 1840. 
Gen. A. C. Dodge: 


Sir:—At the democratic Territorial convention, which assembled at 
Bloomington on the gth inst., a resolution was adopted appointing the president 
and vice-presidents a committee to apprise you of your nomination as a candi- 
date to represent Iowa in the next Congress, and to solicit your acceptance of 
the same. 

In communicating to you this result, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our sincere gratification at it; and we are forced to add that it is the desire and 
expectation of the democracy of the whole Territory that you will vield a com- 
pliance to their wishes. 

Be assured, sir, that this is not the call of a few interested partisans, but the 
voice of a sober and thinking people, speaking forth the sentiments of their 
hearts. 

With great respect, we have the honor to be your obedient servants, 
Gero. TEMPLE, 
Sam’L HOLtipay, 
SILAS SMITH, 
JoHN REYNOLDS, 
David HENDERSHOTT. 


BURLINGTON, July 29th, 1840. 
Gentlemen: —The receipt of your communication of the 12th instant, 
apprising me of my nomination for the delegacy of this Territory by the 
democratic convention, which assembled at Bloomington on the goth instant, 
is acknowledged. 
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The highly respectable character of the convention which has thus, without 
any seeking of mine, presented my name before the people of Iowa in connec- 
tion with the honorable} and respectable station referred to, added to the 
circumstances under which that convention assembled, forbids that I should 
hesitate in yielding a compliance to the “desire and expectation” of its mem- 
bers, as conveyed in your letter of the 12th. I accept, therefore, with pride and 
gratitude the nomination. In the event of success, the only promise I can give 
is, that all my energies, and whatever talent I may possess, shall be sedulously 
devoted towards the advancement of the common interests of the people and 
Territory of Iowa. Be the issue, however, what it may, I shall ever regard the 
nomination by my democratic friends as a compliment which can scarcely be 
exceeded; and in return, I beg leave to convey to them through you an assur- 
ance of the obligation I am under for this mark of their confidence. 

I am very respectfully your obedient servant, 
: NCR DODGE: 

Messrs. Geo. Temple, Samuel Holliday, Silas Smith, John Reynolds, and 

David Hendershott, committee, etc. 


Mr. Dodge made a canvass of the Territory in company 
with his whig competitor, Alfred Rich. On the stump they 
discussed the merits and demerits of “ Little Van” and of 
“ Tippecanoo and Tyler too;” but beyond the debate knew 
no party and were friends. They travelled on horseback, 
eating at the same table, generally sleeping in the same bed. 
There was scarcely a bridge in the Territory; owing to 
unusual rains that season, even the small streams were over- 
flowing. In Washington County they found Skunk river 
more than a quarter of a mile in width. They crossed it in a 
skiff, leading their horses as they swam behind. Crooked 
creek was also booming. They passed it on a log, one driv- 
ing in the horses, the other catching them when they had 
swam.across. They reached Brighton, then a little village of 
not a dozen cabins, by swimming, and left it by the same 
means. At the county seat they found very moderate accom- 
modations. Bloomer Thompson, a respectable and accom- 
modating man, who kept the only hotel, had gone to Moffat’s 
mill (now Augusta, Des Moines County) for flour, and was 
detained by the swollen water courses; his good wife had 
neither bread nor meat in the house. Without dinner, the 
candidates retired upon a supper of tea and onions. Next 
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morning they accepted an invitation from the Clerk of the 
County Court, who lived on a farm near ‘by, and their hearts 
were gladdened by the arrival of Mr. Thompson with his 
grist, in time for dinner. 

Mr. Dodge’s personal qualities, his generous nature, his 
public spirit, his cordial manners, his upright administration in 
the Land Office, made him many supporters, aside from party 
ties. “I know,” said a hardy pioneer, “that Mr. Dodge is a 
Democrat, and the candidate of the Democratic party, but you 
cannot draw party lines on him. His opponent says there is 
no use in electioneering against him, that you had as well 
sing psalms to a dead. horse as preach Whiggery or Henry 
Clay where Guss Dodge is; they forget that they ever were 
Whigs, or had seen Henry Clay. They flock around Dodge, 
every one insisting that he must go home with him, and leave 
me standing like a poor boy at a frolic.” 

On the day of election, October 5th, Mr. Dodge received 
4,079 votes; Mr. Rich, 3,494. St. Peters’ precinct, then 
attached to Clayton County, and the only precinct then organ- 
ized in that part of Iowa Territory which is now included in 
the State of Minnesota, gave her full vote, 18 votes, for Mr. 
Dodge. 

On the 2d day of September, Mr. Dodge took his seat in 
the Twenty-Seventh Congress, then convened in extra session. 
On the 7th day of December, he welcomed his father to a seat 
by his side, as Delegate from the Territory of Wisconsin; the 
first and only instanceof a father and son sitting together in 
the House of Representatives, since the foundation of the 
Government. In 1843 he was elected to the Twenty-Eighth 
Congress over his competitor, Wm. Henry Wallace. In 1845 
he was elected to the Twenth-Ninth Congress over Ralph P. 
Lowe. He served as Delegate until the admission of the State 
of Iowa into the Union, December 28th, 1846. 

These six years were crowded with laborious service. In 
this period, the population of the Territory doubled itself, rising 
from fifty thousand to a hundred thousand; and the settle- 
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ments began to extend from the narrow strip of the “ Black- 
Hawk Purchase” upon the Mississippi river over the great 
stretch of country to the Missouri river. He was not only 
charged with the public interests of the Territory, but his con- 
stituents conducted nearly all their private business with the 
different departments of the’ Government through his hands. 
Almost daily he was called upon to do something for their 
local or individual interests, and he never failed to respond 
cheerfully and promptly, whatever the demand upon his time 
and attention. He took no part in local difficulties, as he 
stated in one of his characteristic letters, relative to a post- 
office in Davis County, which may be found in the History of 
that County, in the Annals of Iowa, October, 1864, page 347. 
His business correspondence, he remarked, exceeded that of 
the entire delegation of the State of North Carolina, repre- 
sented by nine members. 

Among the more prominent subjects relating to the devel- 
opment of Iowa that engaged his attention may be mentioned 
the extinction of Indian titles, the removal of Indian tribes, the 
extension of the public surveys, the opening of new land 
offices, the construction of roads, the establishment of post- 
offices, the removal of obstructions to navigation in the Missis- 
sippi river, bringing lands in the Lead region into market upon 
terms favorable to the settlers, the settlement of the southern 
boundary line, the admission of Iowa as a State of the Union, 
and the question of its western and northern boundaries. 

Upon this latter topic, and the Act of Congress to reduce the 
boundaries proposed by the Constitutional Convention of 1844, 
and upon the final adjustment of the boundaries in 1846, his 
remarks are of great historical interest. He said to the peo- 
ple of Iowa in 1845: 


“The past Congressional history of the country shows that there is much 
and bitter opposition to the admission of new members into the Confederacy. 
A majority of the Committee on Territories was composed from members of the 
slave-holding portion of the Union. The Delegate from Florida, supported by 
the members from the South, brought forward a proposition for the division of 
that State, although its whole territory was three thousand square miles less 
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than that embraced within the constitutional boundaries of Iowa. The object 
of this move being to increase the number of slave States and the weight of 
slave representation in Congress, it met with the warm opposition of the 
members from the non-slave-holding States; and as a counter-movement, they 
came forward with a similar proposition in regard to Iowa. After being 
fully, freely and even angrily discussed at variousimeetings of the Committee, 
the result was that the proposition to divide Florida was carried, and that 
looking toa similar division of Iowa rejected, by @ strictly sectional vote. 

It was here that I discovered for the first time a fixed determination on the 
part of the members from the free States, and especially those coming from 
the West,to disregard our wishes in relation to our State boundaries and to im- 
pose upon us lines considerably curtailed and mutilated. When the bill came 
into the House, where the relative strength of sectional parties was reversed, 
the action of the Committee was overruled by a large majority; the clause 
looking to the division of Florida, as soon as she numbered a certain popula- 
tion, was stricken out, and the boundaries of Iowa, in opposition to my earnest 
protest, were subjected to considerable curtailment. This was effected by the 
votes of the members of both Houses of Congress, from the North, from the 
East, and from the West, irrrespective of party divisions. The amendment to 
reduce was proposed by Mr. Duncan ( Democrat ), of Ohio, and followed by 
Mr. Vinton (Whig), who, in a lucid and cogent manner, represented the injury 
which the creation of large States would inflict in a political point of view on 
the Western country. He forcibly exhibited the great wrong done the West in 
times past by Congress, in dividing out its territory into overgrown States, 
thereby enabling the Atlantic portion of the Union to retain the supremacy in 
the United States Senate. He showed that it was the true interest of the 
people of the Valley of the Mississippi, that the new States should be of reas- 
onable dimensions, and he appealed to Western members to check that legisla- 
tion which had heretofore deprived the Western country of its due representa- 
tion in the Senate. I advert particularly to the remarks of Mr. Vinton, 
because their irresistible force was admitted by all except the delegation from 
the South. The House of Representatives had, a few days preceding the dis- 
cussion, passed a law for the re-annexation of Texas, by which five new slave 
States may be added tothe Union. This furnished an additional reason why 
my protest was disregarded, inasmuch as our fellow-citizens from the non-slave 
holding States were desirous, by moderate divisions of the remaining free ter- 
ritory of the Union, to give to the free States a counterbalancing influence.” 


He said in Congress on the 8th of June, 1846: 


“Every Governor of Iowa who has written upon the subject, and every Leg- 
islature of Iowa that has memorialized Congress upon it, has asked for the 
great rivers Mississippi and Missouri on our east and west, and the St. Peters 
on the north, as the proper boundaries for our State. The people of the Terri- 
tory had for years associated these boundaries with all their ideas of State goy- 
ernment; and when they found that Congress, instead of granting these, had 
given them arbitrary and artificial lines, cutting them off from those great 
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rivers (the Missouri and St. Peter’s ), and cutting in twain our greatest interior 
river, the Des Moines, they rose up almost as one man and rejected the Con- 
stitution. The country through which the Des Moines flows is one of unsur- 
passed fertility, and is becoming densely inhabited. From the central position 
of the river, and its other advantages, there are a large portion of the people of 
Iowa who believe and desire that their ultimate seat of government should be 
upon it. Looking to communication with the Pacific coast and the Asiatic 
trade, the boundary of the Missouri river is of the utmost importance to us, as 
itis to any system of internal improvements by which our Mississippi and 
Missouri towns are to be connected. Had the question of boundary been 
separated from that of the Constitution, the Congressional boundaries, as they 
were called, would not have received five hundred votes—nay, I doubt whether 
one hundred in the whole Territory. 

I know what are the wishes and sentiments of the people of Iowa upon this 
subject. It is but lately that I have undergone the popular ordeal upon this 
question; and I tell you in all candor and sincerity that I would not be in this 
Hall to-day if I had not made them the most solemn assurances that all my 
energies and whatever influence I possessed would be exerted to procure for 
them the fifty-seven thousand square miles included -within the limits desig- 
nated in their original Constitution. It was in conformity with pledges that I 
had given them personally, with instructions which I knew I had received 
from them at the ballot-box, that I introduced at an early day of the present 
session the bill embodying the boundaries of their choice. That bill was 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and its members wiil bear me witness 
that I repeatedly appeared before them, and spoke and plead in behalf of those 
boundaries. But I could not succeed in getting them. The Committee, look- 
ing to the formation of other States, would curtail us on the north. They 
struck out the St. Peter’s river, and inserted the parallel of 43° 30’ as our 
northern boundary. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the bill now under consideration will become a 
law. There will then be an end to this vexed question. I had not the most 
distant idea, ten days ago, that I would be to-day advocating this bill. I then 
expected to be found endeavoring to persuade Congress to give us the bounda- 
ries for which we had first asked. I have since received a letter from the very 
worthy and respectable gentleman [Enos Lowe, of Des Moines County], who 
presided over the Convention which, on the 18th of May, adopted the second 
Constitution for the State of lowa. He says: 

“The Convention, having received the Report of the Committee on Terri- 
tories of the House of Representatives, has receded from the large boundary, 
and decided in favor of 43 ° 30’ as our northern boundary.” 

Thus it is now apparent that if the House will pass the bill reported by the 
Committee on Territories, it will put an end to this question. The Convention 
of Iowa have met the advances of the Committee on Territories of this House; 
and I hope our advances will be met in that spirit of compromise which lies at 
the foundation of all our institutions. 

(Mr. Vinton moved an amendment fixing the 43d parallel as the northern 
boundary.] Mr. Chairman, I should be recreant to my representative obliga- 
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tions, and faithless to a generous and confiding constituency, did I not oppose 
with my voice, and with whatever means I can control, the amendment just 
moved by the member from Ohio. The gentleman says that the feelings and 
wishes of the people of Iowa ought to be disregarded; that Congress should 
look only at what was dictated by public policy and the danger of future dis- 
union. Sir, if his views of public policy had controlled and shaped the legisla- 
tion of this country, there would be now no people in Towa, nor State 
boundaries to be fixed. He has been the constant opponent of pre-emption 
rights, of the graduation of the price of the public lands, and has even been 
found voting to deny the humble pioneer the right of preference in the 
purchase of his home. If the amendment of the gentleman is to prevail, I 
admonish the majority of this House, that they might as well pass an act for 
our perpetual exclusion from the Union. Sir, the people of Towa will never 
acquiesce in it. 


Mr. Dodge took a deep interest in the settlement of Oregon. 
Many of his friends and neighbors had gone thither. One of 
the original proprietors of Burlington had laid out a town 
upon the Pacific Coast. His uncle, Senator Linn, had been 
foremost in advocating the right of the United States to the 
whole of Oregon, and in encouraging the settlement of it by 
our people. In speaking upon the Oregon question, Mr. 
Dodge made a vigorous defence of the American pioneer 
The following extracts are from his speech of February 7th, 


1846: : 


If any apology were necessary why I have departed from the usual course of 
Delegates upon this floor, not to speak upon questions other than those 
relating to the Territories from which they come, it must be found in the 
intense interest felt by the constituency that I represent, and by myself, in the 
bills having for their object the occupation and settlement, by American 
citizens, of the Territory of Oregon. I feel that I should but poorly reflect the 
views and feelings of those who have placed me upon this floor, and do 
injustice to my own, should I fail to raise my voice, feeble though it may be, 
in support of these measures; and,.as I estimate their importance, it is to me a 
melancholy reflection that I can do 1.0 more than sfeak in favor of their 
passage. 

A large proportion of the population of Oregon have gone thither from 
Iowa, and I have, from sympathy and association, a feeling of strong attach- 
ment for them, and for the pioneer, in whatever part of the country his lot 
may be cast. You may imagine, then, the feelings of astonishment and regret, 
not to say indignation, with which I listened to the attack of the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Pendleton) upon the people of the Western States and 
Territories generally, and those of Oregon in particular. The gentleman calls 
these pioneers “restless and wayward wanderers, whose allegiance is mani- 
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fested only by acts of expatriation, snapping recklessly the ties of blood and 
kindred and social connexions.” 

I regretted to hear a representative from good old Virginia, the State whose 
munificence has done so much in time past to extend the area of freedom, 
attack the men who are engaged in that great work. The gentleman’s charge 
applies with equal or greater force to the Pilgrim Fathers, and to the early 
settlers at Jamestown in his own State, and to those of our ‘ancestors who. 
branched off in different directions from these, the first pioneers to America. 
Has the gentleman so soon forgotten the process by which and the sort of men 
by whom his own Commonwealth was peopled—aye, how this whole continent 
has been settled? The first charter granted by King James, in 1606, to 
Virginia limited the settlements to one hundred miles in the interior, In 
subsequent acts these boundaries were somewhat extended. But soon we find 
the authority of the crown interposed to prevent “the restless and wayward 
wanderers” of the “Old Dominion ” from settling west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, which proved, like the efforts of our own Government at a later period, 
to be a vain attempt. It is a melancholy fact that the Government of the 
country has manifested towards the advancing pioneers of the West much of 
that hostility and indifference which the gentleman from Virginia has so boldly 
proclaimed. A glance at western history will attest the truth of what I say, 
that the work of extending the empire of this country has been effected by the 
people, in opposition to the Government; yes, by “men with federal halters 
about their necks.” Kentucky was settled by Daniel Boone in 1773. This 
extraordinary man and his adventurous companions occupied the “dark and 
bloody land” in violation of the proclamation of George III., issued ten years 
before, and defended it for sixteen years with their blood and treasure, and laid 
the foundations of its present improvement and grandeur. Daniel Boone was 
the type, the embodiment of all the marked characteristics of the frontier men. 
I appeal with confidence from the character which the gentleman from 
Virginia has given them to the general estimate which mankind have awarded 
to their great prototype. The representation of Boone which is seen over the 
door of your Rotunda opening into this Hall is emblematic of the man and men 
by whom the western country has been settled. 

Tennessee was settled at a subsequent period, contrary to the express order 
both of this Government and that of North Carolina. The Tennesseeans, like 
the Kentuckians, were hard pressed by the numerous and warlike Indian 
tribes, who then inhabited the country which now constitutes their State. 
During twelve years of Indian warfare, from 1780 to 1792, with the merciless 
scalping-knife and war-club suspended over the heads of their wives and 
children, they in vain besought the Federal Government for help and protec- 
tion; none was afforded them; and their own expeditions against the Indians, 
who had attacked their settlements, were often recalled by orders from the 
Government. In violation of the commands of Congress, the brave Tennes- 
seeans swam the river that gives name to their State, three-quarters of a mile in 
width, in the dead hour of night, shoving their arms before them on rafts, and 
fought the battle of Nickajac, memorable in Tennessee history for having 


given permanent peace to their frontier settlements. This campaign was, in 
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legal acceptation, a lawless invasion ona friendly tribe of Indians, resulting 
from the refusal of Congress to furnish military aid for their defence. 

Nor need I repeat the sufferings, privations and dangers which the early 
settlers of Illinois, unaided by the Federal Government, were compelled to 
encounter. 

A inore recent example is afforded us in the settlement of “ Boone’s Lick,” 
the finest, fairest and most fertile part of the State of Missouri. The Boones, 
the Coopers, and many other enterprising individuals, advancing beyond the 
few French and Spanish settlements that then dotted the western shore of the 
Mississippi, sought the district of country of which I am speaking, and occu- 
pied it contrary to the wishes and authority of the Government, and defended 
themselves, not without the loss of many valuable lives, against numerous 
attacks of powerful and hostile tribes of Indians by whom! they were sur- 
rounded. P 

Northern Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa were also settled under like circum- 
stances. My nearest relative was pronounced an outlaw by the officers of the 
Government. My immediate constituents, the hardy and adventurous men 
from the east side of the Mississippi, who had lost the entire spring and sum- 
mer in defending themselves, their wives and their children, from Black-Hawk 
and his followers, who had led the van in every encounter with these Indians, 
sought to explore the rich mines and settle the valuable lands of Iowa. The 
power and arms of the Government were immediately directed against them. 
I have now in my eye a gallant and esteemed friend and talented representa- 
tive of the State of Mississippi (Jefferson Davis), then an officer in the army, 
' who, at the head of a military force, expelled some three hundred of my con- 
stituents from the spot where now stands the city of Dubuque. It was to my 
friend an unwelcome duty, kindly and courteously executed; for his sympathies 
are all with the frontier people, and 1] calculate upon his vote and influence to 
grant pre-emption rights to those whom he was thus constrained to drive from 
their homes, and of which they have never yet had an opportunity to become 
the purchasers. (Mr. Davis nodded assent.) 

The first settlers of Burlington, now one of the largest towns north of St. 
Louis, were driven off, and their houses thrown down and burnt by officers of 
Government, although the country had then been purchased, but the treaty not 
yet ratified; showing that the people must await the tardy action of Congress. 
Similar scenes attended the settlement of the “ Lovely Purchase” in Arkansas, 
the “ Platte Purchase” in Missouri, and, more recently, the Des Moines settle- 
ments in Iowa. And so it has been, that those holding authority, whether 
royal, imperial or republican, have taken upon themselves the privilege of 
checking the progress of population. But, thank God, despite all opposition, it 
has rolled steadily onward, until it has reached the Pacific and the Rio del 
Norte; and legislation, unable to stop the career of the people, has followed in 
their footsteps. 

The Oregon emigrants are acting upon the same principle which has 
directed the progress of population from the time that our ancestors first 
landed in Massachusetts and Virginia, down to the latest settlement on this 
side of the Rocky Mountains. 
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The American pioneer is impelled onward by the strongest motives to 
human action; the consideration of bettering his condition, and still more that 
of his children. And what has been the result of this process of expatriation, 
this “snapping recklessly the ties of blood and kindred?” It has brought into 
the Union fifteen new States, with two more soon to follow, in a space of time 
covering but fifty-three years. It has reclaimed an almost boundless wilder- 
ness from the possession of savage beasts and still more savage men, and 
reduced it into fruitful fields and cultivated lands. Carrying with them the 
Bible and the plough, the two greatest civilizers of mankind, the pioneers in 
their westward march have facilitated improvement and dispensed comfort and 
happiness around them. I envy not the feelings of that man who regrets the 
transformation of the extended and gloomy forest, or the dull monotonous 
prairie, into a land teeming with millions of enterprising freemen engaged in 
developing its hidden resources. If ever there was a prayer which should find 
an instantaneous response in an American Congress, it is that which. was read 
at an early day of the present session from the American citizens now settled 
on the coast of the Pacific. These people have gone thither under the plighted 
faith of the Government of their choice, that the aegis of our laws would be 
extended over them, forts built for their protection, and liberal grants of land 
made to them. 

To plant a colony and lay the foundation of a State or States on the coast of 
the Pacific, is an enterprise of no ordinary character. The first settlers of any 
country have obstacles to contend with, which only firmness of mind and con- 
stancy of purpose can overcome. In addition, our emigrants to Oregon have 
the difficulties arising from the distance they have to travel, and the wilderness 
character of the region they have to pass over, infested as it is with numerous 
and hostile tribes of Indians. From seven to ten thousand men, women and 
children, many in indigent circumstances, unaided by their Government, and 
in violation of its penal statutes, which forbid them to enter the Indian country, 
have accomplished that which it has been time and again asserted on this 
floor, that the Government of the United States could not do with an army 
of paid and mounted soldiers. They have marched to the Pacific, maintained 
themselves, and raised in the fertile valleys of the Columbia and Willamette 
one hundred thousand bushels of surplus wheat of the last year’s crop. 

Behold the germ of a mighty empire which has burst into existence, as it 
were but yesterday, and constituting an integral portion of our favored land! 
Shall it remain uncared for, unprotected, and be lost to us by our studied 
neglect and cold indifference? I trust not. 

I speak thus feelingly, Mr. Chairman, in support of the claims of our 
settlers in Oregon, and in vindication of the western pioneer, being excited to 
do so by the sneers of the gentleman from Virginia, and by the remarks of my 
friend (Mr. Hunt) from New York, on the “lawless” character of the frontier 
population. i 

Sir, I reiterate, that from sympathy and association my feelings of attach- 
ment to the frontier population are strong. Were they otherwise, I should be 
wanting in the finer and better feelings of man, false to the obligations of duty 
and gratitude, and traitorous to the land of my nativity. For I was born ina 
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‘Territory west of the Mississippi river, and have resided through my whole 
life among that people who inhabit the extreme frontier. I am now thirty- 
four years of age, and have never as yet had a voice in the election of a presi- 
dent or other officer higher than the one I now fill. 

I have lived many years of my life without the jurisdiction of magistrates 
or law of any kind. Yet let my friend from New York know that even under 
these circumstances we administered justice and respected the laws of God. 
Debts were collected as regularly as they now are, and law by the common 
consent of the people was virtually enforced. And I assure him, had he been 
there, he would have seen, although officers and a penal code were wanting, 
that when a murder or other felony was committed, a jury was empannelled, 
and if the accused was found guilty by his peers, a gallows was erected, and he 
was hanged. 


Under the administration of John Tyler, Mr. Dodge gained 
sufficient influence with the President to secure the retention 
of the Territorial judges, Charles Mason, Joseph Williams and 
Thomas S. Wilson, who thus held their offices during the 
whole existence of the Territory of Iowa. Upon the acces- 
sion of President Polk, Mr. Dodge was requested by him to 
recommend competent and worthy gentlemen for the Federal 
officers in the Territory. He said to the President that this 
was the most delicate and embarrassing duty ever laid upon 
him as a representative, because of the numerous persons who 
were applicants, but that he would confer with his constituents 
upon his return home, and present the names of suitable per- 
sons, who were “faithful, respectable and competent demo- 
crats, taken from the different parts of the Territory, so as to 
guard against local or sectional jealousies.” 

Mr. Dodge deprecated the practice of thrusting strangers 
and non-residents upon the Territory as Federal officers, and 
in all cases recommended citizens who had long had their 
homes in Iowa, and were thoroughly identified with its growth 
and prosperity. The gentlemen he named were appointed by 
the President. Hon. James Clarke, who had been Secretary 
of the Territory, 1839-1841, and member of the First Consti- 
tutional Convention, October, 1844, was appointed Governor. 

On the rsth of December, 1846, Mr. Dodge presented to 
the House of Representatives the Constitution of the State of 
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Iowa, and on the 28th of the same month the State was 
admitted into the Union. 

The First General Assembly of the State fell into a feud, 
and were not able to agree upon the election of the United 
States Senators. The Second General Assembly, on the 2d 
day of December, 1848, chose Mr. Dodge and George W. 
Jones. Upon taking their seats in the Senate Chamber on the 
26th day of December, they drew lots for their respective 
terms of office. Mr. Dodge drew for the short term (ending 
March 4th, 1849); whereupon the same General Assembly, 
on the roth day of January, 1849, chose Mr. Dodge for the 
following term of six years (ending March 4th, 1855). 

As seven years before, the son had welcomed his father to 
a seat by his side in the House of Representatives, so now the 
father, who had entered the Senate on the 23d of the previous 
June, as one of the Senators from the State of Wisconsin, 
greeted the arrival of his son in the Senate Chamber. 

A father and son Senators of the United States at the same 
time, was an unprecedented occurrence. They enjoyed this 
honor together until February, 1855. No case of the kind 
has since occurred. The nearest to it was the succession of 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, the present Secretary of State, 
to his father, James A. Bayard, in 1869; and the succession of 
Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania, to his father, Simon Cameron, 
in 1877. The Adams family, of Massachusetts, has had a 
representative for three generations in different departments 
of the Government, but each at different periods of time. 
The Bayard family for three generations has furnished a 
member of the Senate, the only instance of that kind in our 
history. The Washburne family, of Maine, has furnished 
four brothers to the House of Representatives; the service of 
three of whom was contemporaneous in three Congresses, 
1855-1861. The present Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, is the 
successor of his father, after forty years. Possibly, Henry 
Dodge and Augustus C. Dodge will remain the only instance 


in our annals of a father and son as contemporaneous Senators 
of the United States. 
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It was also noteworthy that Augustus C. Dodge was the 
first person born west of the Mississippi river to become a 
Senator of the United States. Among those who congratu- 
lated him upon his advancement to the Senate and upon his 
association with his father, was Col. Benton’s accomplished 
daughter, Mrs. Fremont, who said to him in her sprightly 
way: ‘General, I am sure you will be the best-behaved man 
in the Senate, on the ground that a dutiful son will be exceed- 
ingly decorous in the immediate presence of his father.” 

Mr. Dodge’s term in the Senate covered the exciting ques- 
tions growing out of the addition to the National Territory 
which followed the wat with Mexico, embracing the admission 
of California, in connection with Mr. Clay’s «Omnibus Bill,” 
the compromise of 1850. Mr. Dodge supported that com- 
promise. He voted against Mr. Jefferson Davis’s proposition, 
to make void the prohibition of slavery that had existed under 
Mexican law, and extend the Missouri compromise line of 
1820, so as to authorize slavery south of it; and he voted for 
the admission of California under her Constitution prohibiting 
slavery. 

Mr. Dodge served as Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and gave his assiduous attention to the duties of that 
Committee. He made the subject of the disposition of the 
public lands a special study. In his speech in favor of the 
Homestead Bill, delivered in the Senate, February 24th, 1853, 
he anticipated the conclusions to which the sober second 
thought of the American people seems now to be slowly 
arriving. The speech is replete with historical information. 
The following sentences are extracted from it: 


The principle upon which the bill is based is one dear to my heart; it has 
grown with my growth, and strengthened with my strength. Having lived 
upon the extreme frontier, next to the aboriginal inhabitants, I have been 
enabled to learn something personally of the dangers, hardships and difficulties 
incident to the settlement of the public domain, which every individual has to 
encounter before he reaches a homestead. That wise and practical statesman, 
Nathaniel Macon, once said that he never saw an emigrant wending his way 
over the hills of North Carolina towards the valley of the Mississippi, that he 
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did not wish him “ God-speed;” that the landless poor man seeking a home in 
the West was probably on the road to independence and prosperity for himself 
or his children. 

The measure is dear to the western people, and to the tenant and poor man 
of every State, who is struggling to make a living. The persons for whose 
benefit this bill is intended are not here. They have no lobby, to make interest 
for them. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the Senate passed a bill to donate 
the refuse lands to such persons as wouid inhabit and cuitivate them for a 
period shorter than that fixed in the Homestead bill. After seven years strug- 
gle of the people’s Representatives in the other House, that bill passed. I now 
have in my eye its indefatigable and indomitable author (Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee), to whom, as deeply sympathizing with him in sentiment, I return 
my thanks as an Iowa man. He is the type of the men for whom this bill is 
intended, once a mechanic struggling with poverty and working with the 
hands God gave him, now an able and faithful nfémber of Congress. 

The Government stands in the position of a political parent, whose duty it 
is to watch over, guard and protect the interests of every citizen. That duty 
requires that we should enable every one within the limits, washed by the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, to secure a farm or homestead for himself and 
family. The homestead bill is emphatically a measure of progress, and, if 
enacted into a law, is destined to benefit our whole country. I have long been 
of the opinion that the best interests of the Republic demand an abolition of 
the auction or private sales of the public domain, and that it should be con- 
veyed only to those who design to settle upon and improve it. The soil of a 
country is the gift of the Creator to His creatures, and, in a government/of the 
people, that gift should not become the object of speculation and monopoly. 
Springing from the earth and destined to return to it, every man desires to 
possess some of it, wants a spot that he can call his own. It is a deep and 
absorbing feeling which no people have manifested more strongly than the 
Americans. If you desire to render this Republic indestructible, to extinguish 
every germ of agrarianism, and secure for ages the quiet enjoyment of vested 
rights, you should give an interest in the soil to every man who asks it. If 
every quarter section of the public land was the dona fide property of an actual 
settler, it would do more to perpetuate our liberties than all the constitutions, 
State or National, which have ever been devised. Incorporate every man with 
the soil, throw around him the blessed endearments of home, and you bind 
him in an allegiance stronger than a thousand oaths. The poor German 
emigrant who lands at New Orleans or New York, and works his way up the 
Mississippi with his family, and goes into Nebraska or Minnesota to work your 
roads or fight your battles, is identified with you in every way, and for him I 
want a homestead. 


Mr. Dodge vigorously supported the construction of a rail- 
road from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific ocean. Ina 
speech upon that subject, February 18th, 1853, he said: 


I believe it to be the greatest question which now concerns our nation, 
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involving the brightest hopes of our people, if not the perpetuity of the Union, 
and I wish to commit the Government to its construction, aye, and beyond the 
possibility of backing out, let the cost be double or quadruple the amount 
which the bill proposes. For who that will contemplate the present long and 
circuitous route, through foreign governments and countries, or over the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the scarcely less formidable desert 
prairies, some of which are denominated “journada del muerto,” the journey of 
death, can doubt that such a ligament is necessary to bind in contentment and 
peace the mighty States which are to grow upon our Pacific borders, having 
those local and sectional attachments and prejudices which ever surround the 
spot called “home.” Sir, without this rapid overland railroad connection, we 
must, in the lapse of time, see the god Terminus driven back from his present 
ocean boundary, and seated upon those stony mountains, beyond which it was 
once thought he ought never to have been removed, though I was never of the 
number of those who so thought.” 

No other Government than one which, like ours, waits for the people to do 
or prompt everything, would delay a work so necessary “to bind in everlasting 
peace State after State, a mighty throng.” 

The most important event in the modern history of the world’s progress 
was, I think, the exodus of that van-guard of Americans, principally from my 
own and adjoining western States, in 1843, who planted themselves on the 
Pacific coast. Insignificant as this little band of pioneers appeared to be, con- 
sequences of vast magnitude have been produced by their westward movement, 
and greater are destined to flow from it. It was their possession and occupancy 
of the valley of the Columbia that forced the se‘tlement of the long-standing 
controversy with Great Britain, and an admission that we had some rights 
upon the Pacific. Ina few years an immense population will grow up on the 
Pacific slope, between which and China and other parts of Asia lines of ocean 
steamers will be established, and our citizens, possessing all the lights of the 
present age, cannot fail to make a deep and beneficial impression upon that 
country and people, the advantages of which will be felt by commerce, agricul- 
ture and every department of human industry. Repeating my preference for 
the route through my own State, and up either side of the Platte river, through 
the South Pass, I avow myself willing to vote for the road whether my favorite 
line be designated or not. This route having been surveyed and compared 
with others, fires the conclusion in my mind that its eastern terminus, as a 
United States road, should be at the mouth of the Platte, in the Territory of 
Nebraska. 


In the Kansas-Nebraska struggle of 1854, Mr. Dodge 
followed the lead of the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, and sup- 
ported his views of public policy In the course of debate 
upon the subject on the 25th of February, Senator Brown, of 
Mississippi, had said that “there are certain menial employ- 
ments which belong exclusively to the negro,” etc. “I was 
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in the Senate,” says Col. Forney, “when this rhapsody was 
uttered, and was not surprised when Senator A. C. Dodge, a 
young man not older than Mr. Brown, and a Democrat with- 
out reproach, took the floor in prompt reply. He was very 
much excited. His straight Indian figure, his strong features, 
his defiant air, added effect to the loud tone which rang like a 
trumpet call through the chamber.” Mr. Dodge said: 


Mr. President: I have heard with mingled feelings of astonishment and 
regret, the speech which has just been made by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Brown). Nosentiments to which I have listened during my Senatorial 
career have ever made so unfavorable an impression as those which have 
just fallen from him. With perfect respect for the Senator and the Senate, 
I desire that he and it shall know my opinions upon some topics connected 
with the subject under consideration, and to which I think he has improperly 
alluded. Upon those matters, I wish to say, then, I differ from him widely as 
the poles are asunder; and if anything were wanting now to satisfy me that 
there is imminent danger that at some period in the history of this country, 
it is to be brought to the shock of arms, the sentiments which he has avowed, 
and the antagonistic ones, going to an entire equality between the white and 
black races, which have been uttered by free-soilers upon this floor, would 
satisfy me of the fact beyond doubt. Sir, I tell the Senator from Mississippi— 
I speak it upon the floor of the American Senate, in the presence of my father, 
who will attest its truth—that I have performed and do perform when at 
home all of these menial services to which the Senator referred in terms so 
grating to my feelings. Asa general thing, I saw my own wood; do all my 
own marketing. I have driven teams, horses, mules and oxen, and considered 
myself as respectable then as I now do, or as any Senator upon this floor is. 


“Mr. Brown replied at once in his best temper, and the 
explanation was received. What added to the interest of the 
occasion was the fact, that as the son spoke those glowing 
words he called as his witness his venerable father, Henry 
Dodge, then Senator from Wisconsin, and in his seventy- 
second year, who had been an Indian fighter in the Black- 
Hawk war, a Colonel in the army, Governor of Wisconsin. 
and Delegate when it wasa Territory. His romantic history, 
white hair, and Roman dignity, formed a striking contrast 
with the impetuous manner and vigorous eloquence of the 
young black-haired Senator, his favorite and devoted son.” 
Mr. Dodge added, that he felt the more keenly what the 
Senator had said, because he was a sincere believer in the 
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doctrine which he sneeringly called « Squatter Sovereignty.” 
Holding that doctrine in its fullest, broadest, deepest sense, he 
pronounced the bill for the organization of Nebraska and 
Kansas “the noblest tribute ever offered by Congress to the 
sovereignty of the people,” and advocated it in a vigorous and 
trenchant speech, bristling with sharp rejoinders upon Sen- 
ators Sumner, Seward, and other opponents of the bill, and 
replete with historical references and personal reminiscences 
touching the settlement of the Western country. The Govy- 
ernor of lowa, Hon. S. H. Hempstead, wrote to him, under 
date of the 29th of March: 


I have attentively and carefully read your speech. I have no end to gain 
by flattery, and have too much respect for you and myself to attempt it. But 
I do say what is only the simple truth, that you have made the best speech on 
that question —and that is saying a great deal; for on no question which has 
come before the Senate, of late years, have the debates been as high-toned, able 
and eloquent as on the Nebraska bill. I have read all the speeches, and I give 
yours the preference; and I do not stand alone. 


On the 8th of February, 1855, Mr. Dodge resigned his seat 
in the Senate, and on the following day, President Pierce 
nominated him to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Spain. His predecessor, Mr. Soule, had somewhat compro- 
mised the Government and his own position at Madrid. The 
acquisition of Cuba was regarded with favor by many influen- 
tial democrats. Mr. Dodge had expressed himself in Con- 
gress as wanting Cuba, as soon as it could be obtained fairly 
and honorably. In these circumstances, the duties of his 
mission were delicate, requiring discretion and tact. There 
was some difhiculty and delay before his “final and critical 
instructions ” were made up. Upon receiving them, he sailed 
with his family from New York on the 2d of May. Ina 
letter from Paris, under date of May 25th, to Hon. B. Henn, 
he said: 


b) 


My whole party were sea-sick, except Charley and myself. I was slightly, 
but not worth speaking of, as I never laid down for it. We found the 
“ Pacific” a splendid ship, well officered and manned. We had a heavy sea, 
causing great rocking of the ship, but escaped any serious storm. The “St. 
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Louis,” a Havre packet, upon which we were very near getting, ron against an 
ice-berg and was seriously injured. 

We found the country between Liverpool and London very beautiful, and 
in a much higher state of improvement than any we had ever seen. As a 
pleasant city, we unanimously accord a great preference to Paris over London, 
but the country portion of France is by no means so highly cultivated as that 
of England. I speak only of the portions we saw. 

A journey even this far is calculated to increase one’s affection for the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. Our penchant for free trade was 
increased by having all of our trunks opened and overhauled at the Custom 
houses. The ladies disliked to have the huge paws of the understrappers of 
the Custom houses handle their millinery, etc., and to wait for hours to have 
pass-ports examined, besides other annoyances. 

Paris seems like a vast military camp. You can neither turn nor look in 
any direction without seeing armed soldiers; the drum and fife are heard every 
day. Napoleon III. is as absolute as ever his illustrious uncle was, and the 
French seem to love the hand that is striking them. The surveillance of the 
press is so dreadful that you cannot even find the ordinary intelligence in the 
French newspapers. ‘To illustrate, I am told that were the news of the defeat 
of the French and English at Sebastopol to reach here, the papers would not 
dare to insert it excepting in the qualified shape in which it might appear in 
the Moniteur, the official paper. The arrival of no one is allowed to be 
announced, unless permission is formally given by an officer of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Buchanan and all our well-informed diplomats think that there is no 
chance, not the most remote, to treat for Cuba; so thinks the Spanish minister 
here. 


On the 25th of August, General Dodge held a conversation 
with her Catholic Majesty’s Secretary of State, General Juan 
de Zavala, at the Escurial, at which the whole subject of the 
relations between the United States and Spain was discussed 
with frankness and candor; Mr. Dodge avowing the desire of 
the United States for the cession of Cuba, and General Zavala 
declaring that the subject was painful to him, even to talk 
about or to consider, that all the treasure of the earth could 
not purchase Cuba, that any ministry which would receive a 
proposition for it would be instantly hurled from power and 
-exposed to the popular fury. 

Thereupon the subject was dropped, and Mr. Dodge made 
it his sole endeavor to advance friendly and commiercial rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Immediately upon his appointment, Mr. Dodge commenced 
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the study of the Spanish language with a skilful teacher, and 
acquired such mastery of it that in less than a year he under- 
stood it in conversation perfectly, and could read it as well as 
he could read English. To his countrymen who visited Spain 
in the interest of business, or for travel, he became greatly 
endeared by the promptness and cordiality with which he 
served them. Mr. Wm. Cullen Bryant wrote in his “ Letters 
from Spain”: 


The American minister, Mr. Dodge, is very attentive to the convenience of 
his countrymen, and a great favorite with such of them as come to Madrid. 
He is on excellent terms with the people of the country, and has done what I 
think a few of his predecessors have taken the trouble to do-—acquired their 
language. He has sent his resignation to Mr. Buchanan, that there may be no 
hesitation in giving the embassy to any other person; but should the resigna- 
tion be accepted, it is not likely that the post will be so well filled as it is now. 


Nearly twenty years afterwards, Mr. Dodge received the 
following letter, which he marked “A letter I prize very 
highly ”’: 


CumMINGTON, Mass., Sept. 11th, 1877. 
Dear Sir :—J have no report of the temperance address to which you refer, 
nor have I, at this place, any report of any speech or address made anywhere. 
When I get back to New York, I can send you a free-trade address of mine 
made a few years since. But I may forget to do it. I shall return —at least 
such is my present intention — about the last week in this month. If you do 
not hear from me soon after that, and will be so kind as to remind me of my 

promise, you shall have the address immediately. 
Yours respectfully, j 
W. C. BRYANT. 


A. C. Dodge, Esq. —P.S. Thad written thus far, when my eyes became 
opened to the fact of which I was before unconscious, that I was writing to my 
old friend, the former Minister to Spain. Iam glad to hear from you again, 
and to be able to infer that you are well and occupied usefully to yourself and 
the public. I have become a very old man since I saw you last in Spain. I 
have visited that country again since I saw you, but I left my wife behind in 
her grave. I hope Mrs. Dodge is yet with you; if so, please present my 
regards to her and those of my daughter, who gratefully remembers her kind- 
ness. Truly yours, 

W. C. BRYANT. 


P.S. No.2. I shall do my best to remember to send you the free-trade 
address. Wea: 


* 
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Between Mr. Dodge and Lord Howden, the British Min- 
ister at the Court of Spain, there sprang up a delightful 
intimacy and friendship. They were gentlemen of similar 
cordiality of manners and warmth of heart. They sometimes 
took rambles together, and held familiar converse upon the 
affairs both of Spain and of their respective countries. Lord 
‘Howden freely communicated to Mr Dodge his ideas about 
Spain, and consulted him as to his reports to his own Govern- 
ment. He had formed the acquaintance of a citizen of New 
York, of whom he spoke to Mr. Dodge as a thorough Amer- 
ican in feeling and love of country, with a kindly feeling for 
«Cousin Bull,” just the sort of mixture, he said, “after his 
own heart.” At one time, November, 1855, when there was 
a little threatening of difficulty between Great Britain and the 
United States, and a visit of Lord Howden to the United 
States had been suggested, Mr. Dodge wrote to him: 

I do not doubt from my knowledge of your character, liberal principles, and 
social qualities, that your intercourse with my Government and people would 
be highly beneficial to our respective countries. I have attached very slight 
importance to what has been said as to an interruption of their friendly 
relations, and do not doubt that the flitting cloud will soon disappear from our 
horizon. I pray God to forever avert so dire a calamity as war between your 


nation and mine would be to both, and to the civilized world; but I am confi- 
dent we will have none. 


“T intend,” said Lord Howden to Mr. Dodge, December 26th, 1857, ‘to 
impress my Government with my experience of how able and moderate were 
your communications to this blind and deaf Foreign office.” 

Some years after his return to the United States, Mr. 
Dodge received the following from Lord Howden: 

Paris, May 25th, 1862. There was once upon a time two men living at 
Madrid. The name of one was Dodge, that of the other, Howden. They 
swore eternal friendship, and the latter was weak enough to believe in it. The 
latter asked of the former a hickory stick. What has become of it? ‘Oh! 
vanity of human wishes! Oh! vanity of human friendships!” 

At his earliest convenience Mr. Dodge procured a hickory 
cane, silver mounted and suitably engraved, and forwarded it 
to his friend, and in due time received the following letter: 


Paris, 5th December, 1862. 
My Dear and Esteemed Friend: —I was made extremely happy by receiv- 


. 
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ing your kind letter reminding me of those good times of mutual sympathy 
and perfect confidence in which we used to meet joyfully, unmindful of the 
burning sun or the biting wind of the Castiles. 

Alas! alas! what are you doing now? Better to bathe in your neighboring 
Mississippi than in a bath of blood on the Potomac! My heart bleeds at all 
that is going on in your young, noble and gigantic country. I say with pride 
and pleasure that from my boyish days, when I used to go out gunning with 
young Landon, a merchant at Smyrna, I never met an American in any part 
of the world who did not attract me towards him, and who was not attracted 
towards me. My heart bleeds at every part of this warfare, which I feel as if I 
bore personally my part therein. God grant you may soon see its end! 

I dare say you do not regret Europe and its old worn-out face. I well 
understand a sort of satisfaction, not unmixed with that excitement which is 
agreeable and perhaps necessary to human nature, in seeing the growth and 
development of everything around you, and in feeling that your own energies 
are prolific in their produce. 

I am going to Bayonne on the 15th, and I hope ardently that “my hickory” 
may not be mislaid. I shall call upon you in spirit to nerve my arm the first 
time I require its aid. In my solitary walks in the Pyrenees I have often 
wished to have a good weapon to wield, and my muscles, though now sex- 
agenarian, are still of the whip-cord breed. As for my heart, my dear friend, 
it does not grow old at all, as I know from the pleasure a remembrance from 
you lighted up in it, and I am as I was, and ever shall be, yours with truth and 
warmth, HOWwDEN. 


In taking leave of the Queen of Spain, March rath, 1859, 
General Dodge addressed her Majesty in the Spanish lan- 


guage: 


Senora: — Accediendo el Presidente de los Estados Unidos 4 los deseos que 
le habia manifestado de regresar 4 mi pais natal, ha dirigido 4 V. M. la Carta 
que tengo la honra de poner en sus Reales manos y que pone termino 4 mi 
mision de Enviado Extraordinario y Ministro Plenipotenciario cercad Vuestra 
Majestad. 

El Presidente me encarga que en esta ocasion exprese las seguridades de los 
vivos deseos que le animan de estrechar y fomentar las amistosas relaciones 
que tan felizmente existen hoy entre los Estados Unidos y Espana y de asegurar 
é ambos pueblos la continuacion de los beneficios que son el resultado de ellas. 

En cuanto 4 mi, Senora, puedo decir con verdad que durante el desempeno 
de la mision que me ha estado confiada, ha sido mi incesante anhelo el cultivar 
con el gobierno de V. M. relaciones de la amistad mas estrecha, y que los 
recuerdos de Espana que llevar 4 mi pais no podran ser sino los mas gratos. 

Al despedirme de V. M. me es imposible contener la expresion de mi 
gratitud y reconocimiento por Ja bondad y favor constantes que tanto yo como 
mi familia hemos mericido siempre 4 V. M. Su Augusta familia, todas sus 
autoridades y al pueblo espanol. 
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The following is a translation of the Queen’s reply: 


Mr. Minister : —I regret that the desire to return to your native country, as 
expressed by you to the President of the United States, and kindly accepted to 
by him, puts an end to your mission here. 

The frankness and dignity with which you have discharged your trust, have 
contributed to maintain the close relations which are dictated to both peoples 
by a common interest. 

I am pleased to hear the assurances which you give me in the name of the 
President of the United States, of the earnest desires Which animate him for 
the increase and extension of those relations, so that under their influence both 
nations might enjoy the advantages which must result therefrom. 

I request that you will assure the President of the United States that I shall 
always endeavor to maintain harmony and good feeling between the two 
countries. 

You well understand the people whom Providence has placed under my 
care, and knowing that they appreciate loyalty and frankness, you will not 
doubt that they will always preserve an agreeable recollection of your name, 
with which those noble qualities are united. 

The consideration which I have shown you, and my: especial appreciation 
of yourself and your family, will follow you to your own country. 

Mr. Dodge returned to the United States early in the sum- 
mer of 1859, and on the 23d, of June was nominated by the 
Democratic State Convention of Iowa for Governor, in the 
expectation that his personal popularity would counterbalance 
the growing disaffection to the policy of the administration in 
Kansas. He did not desire the nomination, and declined it in 
advance, but did not feel at liberty to resist the importunity of 
his friends. Accordingly, he took the stump, and addressed 
the people throughout the State in support of “the doctrines 
of non-intervention,” the Democratic platform of that period. 
The election went against him. At the Joint Convention of 
the General Assembly, held on the 14th of January, 1860, the 
Democratic members expressed their esteem for his character 
and services by giving him their unanimous vote for United 
States Senator. ; 

When madness and the “ malign influence of secession,” as 
he termed it, ruled the South, and plunged the land into civil 
war, he favored the earliest possible restoration of peace. 

Withdrawn the rest of his life for the most part from official 


station, Mr. Dodge retained to the end his interest in public 
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affairs, and his unswerving devotion to the Democratic party, 
of which he remained a recognized leader. On several occa- 
sions his name was presented as a suitable candidate for the 
highest offices in the Nation, but himself never aided or 
abetted any movement to that end. 

In 1872 he advocated union with the “Liberal Republicans,” 
and the election of Horace Greeley for President. In 1874, 
he was elected Mayor of Burlington by a spontaneous move- 
ment of citizens irrespective of party. In 1875, he served by 
appointment of Governor Carpenter on a Commission to inves- 
tigate alleged abuses in the Reform School at Eldora, and 
aided in introducing a more humane discipline into that Insti- 
tution. An ardent friend of youth, he was a frequent visitor 
at schools, and gave cheer and help to many in their struggles 
for an education. He sustained the cause of Temperance in 
vigorous addresses, discountenanced the drink-habit by a con- 
sistent example, and looked to the invigoration of men’s moral 
sense for the suppression of intemperance; not to prohibitory 
legislation. At meetings of Pioneers and Old Settlers he was 
an honored guest, and never wearied in commemorating their 
exploits and labors. He presided over the Semi-Centennial 
Celebration of the settlement of Iowa on the rst day of June, 
1883, at Burlington, and gave surpassing dignity and zest to 
that occasion. It was a sight which can never be looked 
upon again, to see that illustrious pioneer of lowa, at the age 
of more than three score and ten, pour forth from his capa- 
cious, accurate and ready memory treasures of information 
concerning the beginnings of the Commonwealth. He seemed 
as if inspired with a religious zeal to snatch from oblivion the 
memory of our founders for the instruction of after times. In 
the course of the summer he superintended the publication of 
a “ Record of the Commemoration” in an instructive pamph- 
let of one hundred and four pages. 

A few months later came a fatal sickness and the final hour. 
He died on the 20th of November, 1883, in the bosom of his 
family, sharing the consolations of religion; his last words, 
« Bless the Lord.” 
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Many were the tributes to his character and worth. An 
eloquent eulogium upon his life and public services was pro- 
nounced before both Houses of the General Assembly of 
Iowa by Hon. B. J. Hall on the 21st of March, 1884. 

During the preparation of this sketch, a letter, addressed to 
«“ General A. C. Dodge,” from an old soldier who had not 
heard of his death, was received, which furnishes a unique 
testimonial to his noble qualities and to his public services: 


WINTERS, YOLO Co., CAL., Nov. 2d, 1886. 
My Dear Sir :—I was a soldier under your father in the war of 1812. 
I am the same Stephen Cooper that you assisted in getting a land warrant 
in lieu of the one that was lost or stolen. 
I was but a small lad when under your father. I am now nearly ninety 
years old; stout and hearty. 
I send you a box of our California fruit. I hope yon will enjoy this little 
present. Let me hear from you on the receipt of it. 
I have never forgotten the favor you did for me. 
Very respectfully, 
STEPHEN COOPER. 


Burltngton. WILLIAM SALTER. 


LOCATING THE GOVERNMENT WAGON-ROAD 
FROM NIOBRARA, NEBRASKA, TO VIRGINIA 
CITY, MONTANA: 


N. Leverine, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 370.| 


“ag\N order to facilitate negotiations with thesé would-be 
good “Ingins,” Col. Sa wyers gave them a bountiful 

mms =supply of grub, and stipulated with them that 
ue of their number should stay with him or remain in 
camp as hostages, and they send two men and he (Sawyers) 
two to Gen. Conner to get their ponies back. Col. Sawyers 
had an important object in view, which was to get a letter to 
Gen. Conner, asking for an escort to the Big Horn river in 
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the Black Feet country. This arrangement settled, the 
hostages were quartered in a tent under a strong guard. 

The dead were then buried in the corral and the graves so 
obliterated that the Indians would not discover them. The 
equinoctial storm now set in, and continued for fourteen days 
and nights with unabated severity. Between the warring 
elements and warring Indians, the heroic Colonel and_ his 
command were in a terrible state of suspense. 

After the lapse of ten days, the savage hostages became 
restless and uneasy, and yearned for liberty, but Col. Sawyers 
thought best to retain them a while longer under his fostering 
care, which caused the red native Americans to become 
exceedingly importunate for liberty and a reunion with their 
squaws and pappooses, but Col. Sawyers thought best to 
retain them a few days longer, when the messengers might 
return with news from Conner. But the savages were unre- 
lenting in their plea for liberty. They urged the Colonel to 
come into their tent and have a big talk, which he finally con- 
sented to, taking with him a Lieutenant of the Michigan 
escort. It was now two to twelve. The twelve stalwart, 
brawny savages brought all their batteries of native eloquence 
to bear upon the big white chief and his companion. They 
wrestled Jacob-like with the Colonel, determining not to let 
him go until they had received the blessings of liberty again. 
When the Colonel attempted to leave they would block the 
door with their brawny forms and muscles, and thus the 
Colonel’s departure was intercepted, and he was held a prison- 
er for more than three hours. No actual violence was 
offered on the part of the savages, but they were skilfully 
unrelenting in their efforts to bring the Colonel to terms. 
The Colonel and his Lieutenant hung on mastiff like, until 
near night, when they proposed to have supper, after which 
the Colonel restored to them ‘their wonted liberty, which was 
received by the savages with some demonstrations of joy, 
while the Colonel was not a little glad to get rid of them, as 
their keeping was no little tax on his limited resources. ‘1'wo 
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days later, no message arriving from Gen. Conner, the escort 
became disheartened and weak-kneed, and all in the outfit, 
except twenty-two of Sawyers’ own men, informed the Colonel 
of their determination to return to Ft. Conner. Col. Sawyers 
stood out against it manfully, but he was unable to turn the 
strong tide of opposition. There was no alternative for him 
but to return with them in order to save the large train and 
goods in his charge. The Colonel here says: “I still hoped 
and prayed that Gen. Conner would send help. Next morning, 
after fourteen days of the most trying time of my life, we 
yoked up and took the back track, traveling fourteen miles. 
That day was the saddest day of my life.” In the evening, 
just as they had corralled and were in the act of unyoking 
their oxen, the familiar cry of Indians was again raised, but 
these Indians proved an agreeable surprise. They were 
Winnebago scouts sent out by Gen. Conner, and soon a com- 
pany of the Second California, in command of Capt. Brown, 
made its appearance, which gave rise to expressions of joy 
from the Colonel and his twenty-two faithful and brave men, 
while the would-be deserters were crestfallen and sorely dis- 
appointed, as they richly deserved to be for their cowardly 
and treacherous conduct. Col. Sawyers here remarks, “ This 
was the happiest day of my life.” But he was not alone. 
Col. Godfrey, boiled over with joy. Col. Sawyers says of him: 
“ You ought to have seen him treat Capt. Brown on a bottle 
of brandy peaches, and oh! -how he set the mutineers up! 
He now boiled over with rage and urged me to let him shoot 
the leader. Turning to the mutineers he said, ‘The first man 
of you who moves his tongue I will kill on the spot;? and you 
bet he would have done it.” Sawyers and Godfrey found 
nothing in camp too good for the California escort; they 
were wined and dined after the most approved soldier style 
that circumstances would permit. The honor was most 
properly bestowed, as they proved themselves trusty, brave 
and true. Next morning the train turned back, much to the 
chagrin of the mutineers, who now were compelled to toe the 
mark under the most rigid discipline. 
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Good time was made over fine rolling country, with plenty 
of timber, grass and water. After crossing Little Horn river, 
just above the spot where Gen. Custer was killed, and after 
corralling, the quiet of the camp was disturbed by the picket- 
guard rushing in and shouting “Indians! Indians!” The 
cattle were at once rushed into the corral, and every prepara- 
tion made for defense that could be on the spur of the moment, 
to give them a warm welcome. On they came as if his 
satanic majesty Was switching up the rear of the whole 
Arapahoe nation, as they proved to be. After they had taken 
a survey of their pale-faced brothers and their surroundings, 
they were not so anxious for their scalps as they were for 
their grub, which they said was all they wanted. Col. Saw- 
yers urged Capt. Brown to turn his Winnebagoes loose upon 
them, and let them wipe them out. But the Captain said 
Gen. Conner had given him orders not to attack, but repel. 
The Indians soon retired without molestation, and the camp 
rested in quiet during the night. Early morn found the outfit 
on the way over a beautiful landscape, with here and there a 
stream of sparkling water filled with mountain trout, many 
of which were soon transferred from their pearly home to fill 
their destiny in appeasing relentless hunger. They struck the 
Big Horn river at or near the same point that they did on a 
former occasion. At this point the stream was too deep and 
swift to ford. Rafts were constructed, wagon-boxes were 
caulked and launched, but were found too frail and impractica- 
ble to stem the impetuous waters. Col. Sawyers then took 
an escort and went up the river near where it emerged 
through a gorge in the mountains. There a place was found 
sufficiently shallow to cross the wagons over by placing the 
wagon-boxes on top of the standards, so as to protect their 
contents from the water. After the exercise of much patience 
and labor, all was crossed over without damage or loss. 

Capt. Brown, acting under orders of his commander, here 
left the train and returned to Gen. Conner on Powder river. 
At the earnest request of Col. Sawyers he left six of his men 
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with Sawyers. These, with the twenty-two men, were 
deemed sufficient to keep in subjection the mutineers, should 
they again attempt to mutiny. The train now moved toward 
Yellowstone river, keeping as close to the base of the moun- 
tain as practicable, passing over some charming country, 
watered with limped streams, as clear and pure as the nectar 
of the gods. Arriving at Clark’s Fork the stream was found 
too deep to cross without again elevating the wagon-beds to 
the tops of the standards and lashed securely to the wagon. 
In this way everything was taken over in good condition. 

Now mutineers and all began to realize that their indomita- 
ble and plucky commander was going to pull through to 
Virginia City, the point of destination. Their drooping cour- 
age went up like mercury in dog-days, and they went to work 
with a will. The season was advancing, with cold nights and 
heavy frosts, which was an additional admonition for them to 
rustle up and escape the pelting storms and winter blasts. 

Arriving at the Yellowstone river they were fortunate in 
finding, without much delay, a ford that was practicable by 
elevating their wagon-beds as before. They were compelled 
to cross this stream diagonally, and it was a long pull and a 
strong one, and was made a success by a corps of whippers 
on either side of the cattle, who, with active use of the lash, 
urged them all safely through and on the other side. 

Their course for the next two or three days was up the 
river, when they crossed in a westerly direction, a divide, to 
Bozeman City, on the Gallatin fork of the Misscuri river, 
which meanders through a lovely and fertile valley. Bozeman 
City was a thriving young city; the houses were mostly built 
of logs. Its surroundings indicated that in the near future its 
log-rolling would soon roll out and something more majestic 
would roll in and supersede the primitive mansions. From 
here the train moved forward, locating the road to a point on 
Madison Fork, a stream of considerable size, which, by skill- 
ful engineering, they forded. From here the way led over a 
rough, mountainous country that required much excavation 
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and grading to make the way practicable to Virginia City, 
the long-looked-for goal, where they arrived in safety and with 
joyous hearts swelling in gratitude for their safe deliverance 
from one of the most perilous and remarkable expeditions ever 
made in the northwest. 

Col. Sawyers now proceeded to the disposition of teams and 
effects on hand and paying off his men. For this purpose he 
moved his train a short distance from the city, on the bank of 
a river bearing the euphonic name of Stinking Water; the 
water is excellent, clear and pure, and unworthy the name it 
bears. All the teams and goods in charge of Sawyers were ~ 
turned over to one Higgins, an auctioneer in Virginia City, 
for sale. After the men had received their pay, the mutineers 
or rebel element manifested their pure cussedness by an 
attempt to blackmail Col. Sawyers, by demanding of him a 
specified amount of money, or they would prefer charges 
against him. Some of these men had, at various times, 
received much kindness and consideration at the hands of the 
Colonel. This was taxing the Colonel’s good nature with 
more than it could bear. He at once determined on a settle- 
ment of differences. He threw off his coat, and buckling on 
his revolvers and bowie-knife, and then addressing them in 
very emphatic language, told them that the first man who 
attempted to interfere with him he would send him to hell on 
flying light. They at once quailed without offering any per- 
sonal violence. They at once saw that the Colonel meant 
business, and slunk out of his sight. Sawyers presented his 
faithful white guard, Ben. Estice, with a wagon and two 
mules. Estice and the wagon master of Hedges’ train began 
preparations to return to Sioux City by way of Salt Lake, 
Bridger, and the Platte river. Col. Sawyers, leaving his 
brother Newell to assist Higgins in the sale of the property 
intrusted to his care, took passage with his faithful guide, 
wagon master, and Lieut. Smith (engineer ) for oalt- Lake: 
They were accompanied by the sergeant and six of Captain 
Brown’s men, who had so faithfully stood by the Colonel in 
the perilous journey. 
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They had not proceeded far when the snow-god began to sift 
snow profusely upon them, so that their team was unable to 
draw them, and they were compelled to walk much of the 
time, while their mules floundered through the snow with the 
wagon. When night came on, they frequently found them- 
selves without wood to make a fire and no tent save their 
encumbered wagon. This trying ordeal lasted for fifteen 
days, when they reached Salt Lake City, where, after a brief 
rest, the Colonel and Lieut. Smith took leave of their faithful 
comrades and boarded the overland stage for Omaha. Again, 
they were not long in finding that they had submitted them- 
selves to a most inconvenient and torturous journey. The 
stage was crowded to its full capacity, nine inside and as 
many as could hang on the outside. ‘This was not the extent 
of their misery. In addition the hotel fare was extremely 
scant, and bills more luminous than a doctor’s — $2.00 for 
a repast of mustard and pepper sauce, which appeared to 
constitute the principal meal. In due time they arrived at 
Sioux City, from which place Lieut. Smith continued his 
journey to Algona, Iowa, his home. 

Home again, in the bosoms of their families, after a most 
severe and dangerous journey of several months, in which 
much hard labor was performed. There are but few men to 
be found who possess the requisite courage for such an under- 
taking under the same circumstances. 


: OBITUARY. 


OL. CHARLES WHITTLESEY, President of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society, died at his 
s=cay| residence in Cleveland, Ohio, October 18th, 1886. 
Col. Whittlesey was born in Southington, Connecticut, October 
8th, 1808, but while yet a child removed with his parents to 
Ohio. He graduated at the United States Military Academy 
in 1831, and became a lieutenant in the Fifth United States 
Infantry. He soon resigned from the army and entered 
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upon the practice of law in Cleveland, and in 1836-7 was 
editor of the Cleveland Herald. His chief work, however, 
was geological surveying in the employ of the United 
States Government. His explorations ranged from Ohio to 
Lake Superior and the head-waters of the Mississippi. He 
was largely instrumental in discovering and developing the 
great iron and copper region of Lake Superior. He was. the 
discoverer in 1860 of the now famous Gogebic range of iron 
ore. Among his written contributions on scientific subjects 
are the Geological Reports of Ohio for 1838-9, U. S. Geo- 
logical Surveys of the Upper Mississippi, U. S. Geological 
Surveys of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, Fluctuations of Lake Levels, 
Ancient Mining on Lake Superior, The Fresh-Water Glacial 
Drift, and the Early History of Cleveland. He also wrote 
essays on the mineral resources of the Rocky Mountains, and 
other subjects. At the outbreak of the rebellion, he again 
entered the army, and was colonel of the Twentieth Ohio 
Infantry Volunteers, and fought at Fort Donelson and Shiloh, 
in command of a brigade at the latter battle. Before going to 
the front he had supervised the construction of the defences of 
Cincinnati and other points along the Ohio river. Ill health 
compelled his retirement from the army in April, 1862. 


LETTERS OF A WAR GOVERNOR. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 372.] 


Gov. KirKwoop to Hon. J. THompson. 
EXxecuTIvE OrricE Iowa, October 22, 1860. 
Hon. F. Thompson, Secretary of the Interwor, Washington 
Cuy, DAC. : 
#1 :— Your letter of the 1st inst., in reply to mine 
to the President, and covering a copy of your letter 
eh =to Senator Harlan, of this State, has been received. 
I did not, in my letter to the President, nor do I now, pro- 
pose to impeach the correctness of the decision of the Supreme 
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Court upon the extent of the Des Moines River Grant, but as 
that decision is likely to produce great confusion, and perhaps - 
much injury to individuals, I hoped and still hope for such 
action by the President or yourself as would give Congress an 
opportunity to prevent that confusion and injury. 

I was much relieved to learn that the sections heretofore 
certified to the State have not been ordered for sale. This 
covers part, but I think not the whole of the ground. If 
understand there are three classes of claimants under this 
State for these lands. 

tst. When this State was selecting her school lands under 
the 500,000 acres grant, and before the idea was entertained 
that the Des Moines Grant extended above the Raccoon Fork, 
some of these lands were selected as school lands. Such 
selection was approved by the United States officers, and this 
State proceeded to sell and did sell some 2,000 or 3,000 acres 
to actual settlers. After these sales our school officers 
were notified by the United States that these lands were 
included within the Des Moines River Grant; consequently 
their selection as school lands was void The State at once 
ceased selling them as school lands, but the purchasers of the 
lands thus sold are still in possession, and have made in many 
cases large and valuable improvements. I am not certain 
from your letter whether these lands are reserved from the 
sale, but sincerely hope if they are not they may be so 
reserved. 

2d. Of these lands certified to this State as Des Moines 
river lands, large quantities, if not the entire amount, have 
been sold and passed into the hands of individuals. These I 
understand you have reserved from sale. 

3d. The State has relinquished her interest in all the 
remainder of these lands to the Des Moines Navigation and 
Railroad Company and the Keokuk, Fort Des Moines and 
Minnesota Railroad Company, and considerable quantities of 
the lands have, as I have been informed, been sold by the 
companies to individuals. These lands, as I understand your 
letter, are ordered to sale. : 
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Should the lands embraced in the first class be included in 
the order for sales, it will work great hardship to the actual 
settlers, who have bought these lands in good faith under the 
authority of the officers of the United States and of this State. 
Permit me again to express my earnest hope that if these 
lands are not reserved from sale, they may, by postponement 
or otherwise, be so withdrawn until Congress can have an 
Opportunity to act in the matter with a full understanding of 
all the facts, and that those in the third may also be so with- 
drawn. It has been suggested to me that a withdrawal of 
the order for the sale of these lands, as requested in my letters 
to the president, would create a necessity for advertising them 
at great expense to the United States, in case Congress should 
not take any action inregard to them. I therefore respectfully 
suggest that instead of withdrawing them from sale, the sale 
be postponed until a day subsequent to the adjournment of the 
next session of Congress, say the first day of April or May 
next, in which case, should congress take no action in the mat- 
ter, they can be again offered for sale, as I understand, without 
any expense for advertising. 

I trust you may not deem me intrusive in this matter. Iam 
well convinced that the sale of any of these lands will make 
much trouble and confusion to our people, and as I cannot per- 
ceive that the postponement of the sale will injuriously affect 
the United States, I repeat my hope, that such postponement 
may take place. I understand that the power to postpone 
exists with you or the President, and that such postponement 


may be made in accordance with law. 
Very Respectfully, 
SAMUEL J. KiRKwoop. 


NOTES. 


Ir 1s a controverted point which of the military companies, 
then organized in Iowa, was the first to tender its services to 
the Government at the breaking out of the rebellion. We 
believe several cities claim the honor. The action of the 
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citizen soldiers of Burlington, Dubuque, Iowa City, Keokuk, 
Mount Pleasant, and Muscatine, in tendering their services to 
the Government through Gov. Kirkwood, was about simul- 
taneous. 

WE THINK no apology is necessary for publishing in this 
number, in its entirety, the life sketch of the late Gen. A. C. 
Dodge, so attractively presented in the admirable style of the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Salter, whose interest in the labors of the 
Historical Society has often before been manifested in valuable 
and appreciated work. The portrait of Gen. Dodge accom- 
panying the biography is a true delineation of this honored 
pioneer. 

In tHE April number will be published a portrait and 
biography of Gen. Geo. W. Jones, of Dubuque, the colleague 
of Gen. Dodge in the U. S. Senate. 

Tue late Philo Carpenter left a legacy of one thousand 
dollars to the Historical Society of Chicago. 

Tue address of Hon. T. S. Wilson, of Dubuque, before the 
Bench and Bar at Des Moines last summer, is full of the most 
interesting historical reminiscences. It was to have appeared 
in this number, but for want of space is laid over, till the 
publication of the April number. 


ORDNANCE-SERGEANT SCHNYDER, of the U.S. army, the 
oldest white inhabitant of Wyoming Territory, on the 13th of 
last October left Fort Laramie, where he had served since 
1855. During the early part of the late war, on one occasion 
the entire garrison was temporarily absent for a few days, and 
Sergeant Schnyder left in charge. The Indians having 
become aware of the unprotected condition of the place, began 
to make their appearance on the adjoining hills, badly scaring 
the women and children. ‘The Sergeant, equal to the emer- 
gency, gathered the women together and fitted them out with 
soldiers’ uniforms and arms, loaded two twelve-pound guns, 
and maneuvered as best he could his Amazon command, thus 
deceiving the Indians and saving the garrison. 


PHOTOT PE F.GUTEKUNST PHILADIA. 


